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MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Continued from page 674.] 


I had signified something of my uneasiness to 
my sister, who was come down from London 
again, and she told my-aunt that I favored the 
Quakers, and did not intend to go to church. 
This greatly incensed her, and she left me, say- 
ing, she would fetch out the parson and people 
tocarry mein. But so far had truth wrought 
with me, that I found I must not only venture 
that, but also struggle against the oppositions 
which I felt within myself. 

The following night was spent in more confu- 
sion than common, and the next day my uncle 
and aunt went to the parson’s, and some time 
after sent for me. He looked on me with sur- 
prise, signifying his great mistake in one whom 
he had thought so religious, and so good an ex- 
ample to others; for I was, indeed, a constant 
attender upon those called Saints’ days, as well 
as other times set apart for worship. He asked 
me how long I had been uneasy. I told him a 
great while, and could not find that, in anything 
I could do, I had any real satisfaction. He sig- 
nified that a perseverance in those duties I had 
been instructed in, was the only way, and would, 
no doubt, bring on that satisfaction I spoke of. 
But, says he, your uncle is afraid you are going 
to be a Quaker. I answered, I believe not, though 
I have met with that satisfaction from their 
preaching, which I never met with elsewhere. 































{ He said, that was no more than a delusion of the 
} grand enemy of our souls, and then set forth 
, how dangerous a thing it was for young persons 
' to go to hear them, or read their books; saying, 
i theirs were seducing, erroneous principles, and 





he would have me promise never to hear them 
any more. 

Many heavy things he said of them, and 
asked me particularly about the family of the 
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Taylors; these I could justly clear, and said, 


that neither they, nor any other person, hadever 
endeavored to insinuate their principles, or turn 
me from one persuasion to another. He then 
said, if I would desist from hearing them, or 
reading their books, I might do well, and through 
the continuance of my duties, and good com- 
pany, might overcome my uneasiness: indeed, 
he said so much against the persuasion of the 
Quakers, that, what with the respect I had for 
the clergy, and the indifference I found in my- 
self to the formalities, as I then termed the cus- 
toms of the said people, I seemed resolved never 
to go to hear them again; saying, and that very 
truly, I would never be a Quaker, if I could help 
it; nor was I one, till the desire of my soul after 
peace could be no other way satisfied ; and no 
one could wrestle more to escape it than I did, as 
the following account will show : 

Such now were my childish conceivings, that 
though I had: witnessed the word of God to be 


among them, yet I thought could I but come to 
a possession of that which they preached, and 


which I found a favor of in my heart, it would 


not then matter whether I attended on any form 
of worship or not. 


My uncle then said, Mr. 
Leay, who was the parson, would board me, and 
they thought very well of it. I understood his 
meaning, and thanked him, but said that would 


only give the town to believe there had been a 
difference amongst us; and on condition they 
would be easy, | would see what I could do in 
going to church again. 


But I well remember 
what a heavy trial it was; I went with so much 
indifferency, that it gave my uncle and aunt 
great uneasiness, and myself no less. 

Not long after, parson Bennet sent for me to 
the widow Brueton’s; he also expressed himself 
surprised at his being so mistaken in me, saying, 
had it happened so with many others, he should 
not have wondered half so much. We being 
more equal and intimate, I could be more free 
with him; he asked me if I was for being a 
Quaker ; I said, I do not know, yet I believe not. 
Why, said he, they deny the Scriptures! I said, 
if they do, I promise you I will never own them, 
but I know they do not. Why, then, said he, 
they wrest them to their own destruction, and 
they deny baptism. I said, they do of water, 
but they preach a baptism. Yes, said he, and a 
strange one too; put your finger into that fire, a 
fire being in the room, and see how you can bear 


, 
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that baptism. This filled my mind with indig- 
nation, and I said, no, I scorn it; for I believe 
they no more mean elementary fire, than the 
baptism of elementary water. 

At this time, I may conclude that neither he 
nor I knew that mysterious baptism, which my 
soul has at times since experienced. 

He went fluently on respecting the principles 
of the Quakers, setting some of them forth as 
quite ridiculous, and told me, if I could not be- 
lieve him, he would lend me some of their own 
writings. I thanked him, saying, I was not ina 
disposition to read the sentiments of any one 
profession; and to be sure I was not, for even 
the Scriptures themselves, in which I had been 
so conversant, and took delight, seemed now to 
me of little moment; and so great was my sepa- 
ration from all duties, that I found nothing left 
to trust in, but God alone. 

But to return. 
by their writings, but I was assured they were 


I said, I cannot judge them | 
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to me, under which the little comfort that I could 
find within myself was, that I was not accessary 
to it any farther than by studying to find the an- 
swer of a good conscience towards God, and an 
assurance of that which might go with me beyond 
the grave; but this I could not find, in the pres. 
ent distressed situation of my mind, notwith. 
standing which, I secretly longed to hear the 
Quakers once more, and must account it a pecu- 
liar favor, that there came a young woman from 
Newcastle to visit us, as my uncle kept a strict 
eye over me, that I might have no opportunity 
of gratifying my desire; she was a stranger to 
our uneasiness, and my mind being still pressed 
to hear as above, I took her out, as though for a 
walk, and when we were near the meeting, asked 
her if she had a mind to hear the Quakers; she 
answered me willingly, yes; for, said she, there 
is no meeting of that people at our town. I am 
sure, had she known the least of our family’s un- 
easiness, she might have read my confusion in 


so far in the right, that, as God was a spirit, he | my looks when I asked her the question, and 


must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


tion of the spirit, you are past hopes. 


The uneasiness of our family was now no lon- | 
ger a secret; my intimates, one after another, | 


would accost me by the name of flat-cap Friend ; 


or deridingly ask, does the spirit move thee? | 


with which, and such other mockeries, I must 
say, my natural inclination was much buffetted; 
and now the storm began to be more boisterous, 
both within and without; my acquaintance 
abroad, and my relations at home; out above 
these, the enemies of my own house, who were 
always ready, at each difficulty I met with, to 
turn the balance against my small hope, and by 


He | 
said but little after, only, if you have got a no- 


much more when I entered in at the door, and 
heard set forth the disadvantage those lay under 
who halted between two opinions ; proving, from 
the apostle’s expressions, “ that a double-minded 
man is unstable in all his ways;” and procecd- 
ing in that doctrine, it surely reached my hope 
and faith, that the Lord would still be gracious 
untome. I had before known the witness of God 
that is placed in the heart, spoken to by several 
Friends, yet this unexpected testimony was so 
adapted tu my present circumstance, and answer- 


able to the ardent desire of my mind, of being 
| directed to that path which would lead me to the 


favor of God, that by this, and our non-acquaint- 





ance, all prejudice was removed, and a clench 





insinuating the necessity of my being cautious | given to the nail of my new profession ; for, 
and deliberate in my proceedings, had run me | though I did not immediately join the society, 
such a length in trying to go on in the way that | yet as I could not but assemble with some com- 
I was trained in, that the righteous judgments , munity, I found it must be with those whose 
of the Almighty seized my soul again, and in so | doctrine my soul now sucked in, with a resolu. 
weighty a manner, that it made that heart, which | tion, and good intention, not to persist any lon- 
used to spring with joy at the chiming of the | ger ina way that 1 had no faith in, but to sub- 
bells, now to fear; that soul, which used to ap-| mit myself to the will of the Almighty, and to 
proach the consecrated house with reverence, | follow that which weaned my soul from a de- 
now trembling at the entrance; and those steps, pendence on formal worship. 
that used to advance towards the pew with plea-| | We returned home, she satisfied with her cu- 
sure, lost their former activity, and nothing but | riosity, and I noless with the hand of Providence 
horror and darkness ensued, in the room of the | in this.thing ; both filled with admiration, she 
once delightful scenes of prayer and praises unto | at the whimsies of the Quakers, and I at their 
God. | doctrine. We well resembled the two women at 
Oh! surely I have enough to remind myself, the mill, the one taken with the truth and the 
of here, without particularizing the afflictions, | other left. I could have concealed where we had 
which the anxious desire of my kind uncle and | been, but she could not; my uncle was informed 
aunt, for my eternal welfare, produced. Such I be- | of it, yet did not take any notice while she staid, 
lieved it was, and therefore endeavored to bear | but when she was gone, he engaged himself in 
them with submission and resignation, as pro- | liquor, as I have reason to believe he did one 
ceeding from a principle of love: indeed, I did | night before, in order to give a fuller vent to his 
all in my power to allay their trouble; the loss | passion, otherwise he would hardly have carried 
of their rest and appetite, and the continual dis- | it so far above his own reason, as to use me as 
quict of their minds, being a cause of real grief! he did, that, according to his own words, he had 
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watched occasion to have chastised me as a child, 
yet could find no fault with me, which he thought 
could give him sufficient excuse for so doing ; 
but now surely he thought nothing was so cruel, 


as to suffer me to run on to my ruin, both of 
body and soul. 









[To be continued ] 











WEALTH. 


How many of our young readers are there— 
yes, and of our old readers, too—who often think 
to themselves that if they were only in posses- 
sion of a fortune, they would be able to ensure 
their happiness. But how vain is this belief. 

It is customary to joke in a half serious man- 
ner, upon the power of wealth to insure friends 
and advocates and all that man requires to min- 
ister to his happiness in this world, and from 
half earnest joking many come to believe seri- 
ously that this is the case—but it is not so. It 
is always difficult for a rich man to be certain 
that his professed friends are really Ais friends, 
that they are not the friends of his money and 
influence, rather than of himself; and as for that 
nearer tie than friendship, how often has it been 
proved, that all the money in the world cannot 
purchase a heart worth the buying. 

The man in comfortable circumstances, with a 
healthy family around him, often forgets his 
blessings for a time, and envies his wealthy 
neighbor. But that wealthy neighbor may have 
a sick child, for whose restoration to the health 
which blesses the children of the other, he would 
cheerfully sacrifice the bulk of his fortune. 

Let us then learn to be content; thanking 
God for the many blessings bestowed, and mur- 
muring not for those which are withheld. He 
that has a loving wife, and healthy, beautiful 
children, and is able to support them in a plain 
and simple manner, laying by each year a little 
for old age, is greatly blessed among men. Let 
him go on his daily path rejoicing, blessing the 
great Giver for the rich bounties of His grace.— 

Saturday Evening Post. 








































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

To-day mother earth looks beautiful, she is 
clad in her mantle of white; no spot appears 
upon the covering heaven has spread over her; 
it is composed of small particles, but nicely put 
together, and every part perfect composing the 
whole. While this garment was preparing, the 
elements were in commotion; clouds thickened 
around, and darkened the atmosphere; the 
shrill whistling of the wind creaking in every 
corner, intimated that something was going on, 
and the effect at morning’s dawn was strikingly 
visible. Winter comes not cheeringly to the 



















































































apartments of the poor—who have little fuel and 
Jew blankets ; perhaps among these are the aged 
and infirm, whose appeals to heaven are conso- 
nant with the Prophet Elijah’s when he said, 
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“It is enough, now O! Lord I pray thee take 
away my life, for I am not better than m 
fathers.” O! ye that are made stewards of the 
abundance of unrighteous mammon—may you 
be the angels sent by God to minister to the ne- 
cessities of these, by offering as it were a cake 
baked upon the coals, and a cruise of water, that 
may inspire courage to trust a little longer in 
Him who gave life, to sustain it, and render the 
moments sweet as they fly. Charity bestowed 
when the donors feel they are agents commis- 
sioned by God to dispense abroad his benefits is 
twice blest—blest to the giver, and to the re- 
ceiver, and the secret joy that springs up in the 
soul is.a rich reward}; itis enough for these that 
the all-seeing eye approves their works. They 
seek not honor from men. 

As the evergreens are now bending under the 
weight of pearly gems that cling to them—so 
will those whose lives have been spent in miti- 
gating the sufferings of their fellow beings, be 
richly laden with internal joy when the winter 
of age overtakes them. Whilst the sharers of 
their kindness, having passed through the storms 
of adversity, and by patient endurance purified 
their souls and become clothed with the robes of 
Christ’s righteousness, are made meet for an in- 
heritance in the realms of light—where both 
they that sow, and they that reap, rejoice to- 
gether. 

Happily there are some amongst the young, 
who prefer “ Lending of their substance to the 
Lerd,” by searching out the cause they know not, 
to adorning themselves with useless ornaments, 
that but dazzle the eyes of the vain; whilst in 
return, they receive a blessing from them that 
are ready to perish ; and the enriching approval 
of a being infinite in purity. 8S. H 





AN EpistiE from the Women’s Quarterly Meet- 
ing for the County of York, held at Leeds the 
26th aud 27th of the Twelfth month, 1781, to 
the Monthly and Preparative Meetings consti- 
tuting the same. 


Dear Frienps,—We are sensible that to us, 
as a people, no new thing can be said, having 
been favored with a knowledge of the divine law, 
and the testimony required of us to bear; yet 
under a fresh, renewed sense of Divine regard, 
we feel a fervent engagement to stir up the pure 
miud in you, that you may be animated with a 
lively concern, and that the stakes which remain 
in our Zion may be strengthened, that we may 
unitedly continue to hold forth an invitation to 
those who have not rightly entered the true 
sheepfold, to look upon Zion, the city of our so- 
lemnities, the continued refuge of the righteous; 
a quict habitation, secure from the interruptions 
by which an unwearied adversary is seeking to 
retard our progress, and dim our spiritual eyes, 
in presenting the glory, wisdom, profits and 
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friendships of this world, or drawing the mind 
into its various commotions, whereby it is pre- 
vented from seeing the truth in its own purity 
and simplicity. 

Let us be engaged, beloved friends, frequently 
to look towards the Lord’s holy habitation, and 
be willing to bear the searching power of truth, 
that we ‘may experience not only the wine, but 
the oil, which anoints and re-anoints for service, 
qualifying us to arise in the name of the Lord, 
and go forth in the way which he hath cast up 
for us. Wherefore we intreat you, dwell deep | 
in your spirits, and carefully feel after renewed 
ability to step forward in the line of Divine ap- 
pointment: and when assembled in your meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, labor to have 
your minds separated from the entanglements of 
outward and even lawful things, that you may be 
favored with the springing up of immortal life, 
and have your eyes afresh opened to see in what 
you have swerved: from the pointings of duty, 
and wherein weakness hath entered; which hath 
sorrowfully been the case with some, even to the 
laying waste their testimony, who might have 
been as pillars in the Lord’s house, if fully de- 
voted to his will; but for want of their upright- 
ness, there is cause to mourn, as when a standard- | 
bearer fainteth. 

Were our spirits thus exercised, individually 
laboring in our own vineyards, He who is the 
great Husbandman would condescend more emi- 
nently to visit our assemblies, and himself to 
prune our branches ; so that the fruits of holiness 
might be seen upon us. Thus all who are rightly 
engaged in his service would be enabled, in the 
meekness of wisdom, firmly to bear their testi- 
mony against the spirit and friendships of this 
world, in its corrupt language, customs, and 
fashions, truly concerned that, in all things, their 
moderation may appear unto all men; even’ in 
the furniture of their houses, the provision of | 
their tables, and the consistency of their families | 
walking uprightly before the Lord, as did Abra- 
ham, who commanded his household after him ; 
and being thus preserved under divine limita- 
tions, and experiencing frequent necessary bap- 
tisms for more perfect refinement, they may 
arise as from the washing-pool, and, in the au- | 
thority of truth, bear that portion of rule which 
the Lord hath appointed them in his Church and 
among his people; warning the unruly, comfort- 
ing the feeble-minded, and supporting the weak. 
A reformation thus advancing amongst the leaders 
of the people, the complaint of old may no longer 
be applicable to us, that the Lord hath given 
children for Nazarites and for prophets, but the 
parents, by early casting before them temptations 
to evil, or suffering the enemy to prevail where 
their power might have prevented, have, in effect, 
given the Nazarites wine to drink, and said to the 
prophets prophesy not. (mos ii. 12.) We wish 
these awfully to consider, that for every gift be- 
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stowed, whether spiritual or natural, inquisition 
will be made, that they might happily see the 
necessity of honoring the Lord with their sub- 
stance, and the first fruits of all their increase, 
instead of gathering together, and chiefly appro- 
priating it to nourish in their offspring a departure 
from the simplicity of the truth, whereby the 
divine and gracious intention concerning them is 
often defeated. 

As it is evident that the judgments of the Lord 
are in the earth, and that a part of the churches 
are visited therewith, and we having, as well as 
they, incurred the divine displeasure by the de- 
parture of many amongst us, from his holy com- 
mandments, let us now be engaged to humble 
ourselves before him, to have our eyes anointed 
to sce, and our hearts dedicated to perform his 
will; that if the Most High should see meet to 
arise more eminently in judgment in this land, 
we may, by the operation of his spirit, experience 
every accursed thing done away, and, being puri- 
fied and made clean, may repair to the fortress 
of his power, witnessing preservation as in the 
hollow of his hand, though subjected to outward 
calamities. 

And you, beloved friends, whose situations and 
circumstances in life are so strait as to render it 
difficult to attend Monthly, Quarterly, and other 
religious meetings without what may appear a 
great sacrifice of outward things, (we believe of 
this class there are many hidden servants in the 
Lord’s house who are walking humbly and mourn- 
fully before him, with whom we affectionately 
sympathize, and whose habitations we visit with 
the salutation of * Peace be upon them ;’’) but, 
dear friends, let it be remembered, that the Lord 
is equal in all his ways; and notwithstanding our 
circumstances may appear various, he deals boun- 
tifully with us all, and doth not leave any with- 
out ability to perform his will. Wherefore we 
wish to encourage and strengthen your minds to 
feel after and prefer that peace which is superior 
to all outward enjoyments, giving contentment 
with the allotment of Providence, and preserving 
from entanglements with things for yourselves or 
your families, which the wisdom of Truth never 


| pointed out as necessary for us: whereby the 


Lord’s people are prevented from advancing in 
the way of righteousness, and from attaining a 
holy confidence which would enable them to re- 
semble the widow, who made the prophet a cake 
first, and whose meal and oil did not waste. Thus 
faithfully coming up in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, and being unitedly engaged for 
the advancement of the Lord’s work in ourselves 


and in the earth, we may be enabled to offer to- 
gether offerings in righteoustess, of a sweet- 
smelling savour, such as will find acceptance as 
in days of old. 

Our minds are impressed with a sense, that 
the gathering arm of divine love is stretched out 
to many of the youth, and we intreat these to fol- 
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low the footsteps of the flocks of the companions 
of Christ ; and though many may want examples 
of this kind, and have cause frequently to query, 
“ Who will show us any good?” yet remember 
the Lord’s watchful eye is over you, and his 
power the same, to manifest and lead into that 
uniform path the followers of Christ have ever 
walked in. We therefore intreat you to dwell 
under its humbling operation, whereby you would 
become acquainted, in the light of the Lord, with 
your own imperfections, and the proneness of 
your nature to evil, rather than justify your- 
selves by the departure of others from under the 
power of the cross of Christ. Thus will you find 
the reproofs of instruction are necessary for your 
salvation, and by yielding thereto, power to over- 
zome the temptations of the enemy will be af- 
forded, and additional strength succeed to press 
forward in the way of righteousness, whereby 
you may be brought, like Moses, the appointed 
leader of Israel, in the time of youth to prefer af- 
fliction with the people of God, rather than enjoy 
the pleasures of this world, which are but for a 
season. 

But you, who are the offspring of parents ser- 
viceable, in any station, in the Church, we wish 
particularly to call your attention to the import- 
ance of your example. Consider the favors be- 


stowed upon you—the privileges many of you 
enjoy, for which you must, assuredly, be answer- 
able; and, above all, consider that the testimony 
of truth is greatly weakened by the manifest de- 


viation of some of you therefrom, and which it is 
your duty to support by a conduct and appear- 
ance conformable thereto. We are sensible that 
“the life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ;’’ and therefore we would impress on 
your minds a sense of the need there is to pur- 
chase for yourselves the substance of truth, and 
to be subject to the humbling power thereof. 
Then will those desires be crucified which crave 
the forbidden fruit, and prevent your approaches 
to the Tree of Life, whereunto the redeemed only 
have access. Thus would you see it to be your 
indispensible duty to live under the government 
of the God of the faithfnl; and though your 
growth and experience may not be equal to your 
being active for the truth, yet a tender concern 
would rest on your minds that you should do no- 
thing against it; which we believe would be di- 
vinely regarded, and draw down a blessing upon 
you. 

We are comforted under a sense, that amongst 
the youth there are a number whose minds have 
been as clay in the hand of the potter; and to 
those we need only say, Humbly and patiently 
abide there, that when the Lord is pleased to try 
and carry forward his own work, by the renewed 
baptisms of the Holy Ghost and of fire, you may 
not start aside, neither count it strange, as though 
some new thing had happened unto you; but 
rather remembering, for your encouragement, 
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that the Lord said unto his servant formerly, I 
have refined thee, but not with silver: I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.”’ 

We also feel an engagement for you, beloved 
friends, who have come amongst us by convince- 
ment, and know what it is to purchase a posses- 
sion in the truth, that nothing may divert your 
minds from a steady attention to the divine 
Leader, and cause you to take up any rest short 
of the true one, or to conclude that, after an ad- 
mission into the Society, and outward union with 
the Lord’s people, you may be less careful and 
watchful over yourselves; but rather be engaged 
to follow on to know the Lord, and, by simple 
obedience to all his requirings, prove what is his 
perfect will concerning you, that so his gracious 
intention in bringing you amongst us may be an- 
swered. For want of this engagement how have 
divers halted in their progress, and gradually lost 
their habitation in the truth, until they have be- 
come like fruitless withered branches ; some even 
returning to those things from which they were 
once redeemed. May all these awfully consider 
from whence they are fallen, and, by fully join- 
ing with the renewed offers of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love, witness restoration to his favor, and 
to that station in the Church which he may see 
meet to appoint. Notwithstanding we apprehend 
there is cause for these remarks, we are also sen- 
sible that there are others who, being thus joined 
to us, have manifested their love by their con- 
tinued obedience, and are chosen of the Lord to 
fed his flocks, and to be diggers and pruners in 
his vineyard. These we salute, with such 
amongst us, who feel the weight of the work, and 
are baptized into deep suffering with the precious 
seed; and to those we say, Let nothing abate 
your holy zeal, neither account your lives dear 
unto you, but be faithful unto death ; for in the 
victory of the Lamb of God, everlasting life will 
be the crown of his faithful followers. 

Wherefore, dear friends, let us feel for renewed 
fellowship in that which is of the Father, where- 
by we may be enabled to strengthen the things 
which remain that are ready to die, and to build 
one another up in the most holy faith, that so our 
works may be found perfect before God. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the said 
Meeting, held at Leeds, the 26th and 27th of 
the 12th month, 1781, by 

Mary BIRKBECK, 
Clerk to the Meeting this time. 


The famous Marshal Turenne, who was a 
good man, as well as a great General, was ac- 
customed to say he was not more obliged to any 
of his friends than to one who had given him, 
at his first setting out in life, the following ad- 
vice :—“‘ When you have made a false step, 
spend not a moment in vexing yourself and 
moaning over it, but consider how it may be 
best repaired, and instantly set about it.” 
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CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. 
By E. Thompson, M. D. 

SoMETHING THAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
READ.—This is properly styled a utilitarian age, 
for the inquiry, ‘‘ What profit ?”’ meets us every- 
where. It has entered the temples of learning 
and attempted to thrust out important studies 
because their immediate connection with hard 
money profits cannot be demonstrated. There is 
one spot, however, into which it has not so gene- 
rally intruded itself—the female acadamy—the 
last refuge of the fine arts and fine follies. 
Thither young ladies are too frequently sent, 
merely to learn how to dress tastefully and walk 
gracefully, play, write French, and make waxen 
plumes and silken spiders—all pretty, but why 
not inquire “ what profit?” 

I take my pen, not to utter a dissertation on 
female education, but to insist that young ladies 
be taught chemistry. They will thereby be bet- 
ter qualified to superintend domestic affairs, 
guard against many accidents to which house- 
holds are subject, and perhaps be instrumental 
in saving life. We illustrate the last remark by 
reference merely to toxicology. 

The strong acids, such as nitric, muriatic, and 
sulphuric, are virulent poisons, yet frequently 
used in medicine, and the mechanic arts. Sup- 
pose a child, in his rambles among the neighbors, 
should enter a cabinet shop, and find a saucer of 
agua fortis (nitric acid) upon the work bench, 
and, in his sport, seize and drink a portion of it. 
He is conveyed home in great agony. The phy- 
sician is sent for; but ere he arrives, the-child 


is a corpse. Now as the mother presses the cold | 
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| play; the infant crawls to the tea-cup, and drinks. 


Now what think you would be the mother’s joy, 
if, kaving studied chemistry, she instantly called 
to recollection the well ascertained fact, that there 
is in the hen’s nest an antidote to this poison. 
She sends for some aggs, and breaking them, 
administers the whites. Her child recovers, 
and she weeps for joy. Talk to her of novels— 
one little book of natural science has been worth, 
to her, more than all the novels in the world. 

Physicians in the country rarely carry scales 
with them to weigh their prescription . They 
administer medicines by guess, from a teaspoon 
or the point of a knife. Suppose a common case. 
A physician, in a hurry, leaves an overdose of 
tartar emetic, (generally the first prescription ia 
eases of bilious fever) and pursues his way to see 
another patient, ten miles distant. The medicine 
is duly administered, and the man is poisoned, 
When the case becomes alarming, one messenger 
is dispatched for the doctor, and another to call 
in the neighbors to see the sufferer die. Now 
there is, in a canister in the cupboard, and on a 
tree that grows by the door, a remedy for this 
distress and alarm—a sure means of saving the 
sick man from threatened death. <A strong de- 
coction of young hyson tea, oak bark, or any 
other astringent vegetable, will change tartar- 
emetic into a harmless compound. 

Vessels of copper often give rise to poisoning. 
Though this metal undergoes but little change 
in a dry atmosphere, it is rusted if moisture 
present, and its surface becomes covered with a 
green substance—carbonate, or the protoxide of 
copper, a poisonous compound. It bas sometimes 


clay to her breast and lips for the last time, how | happened, that a mother has, for want of know- 
will her anguish be aggravated to know that in| ledge, poisoned her family. Sourkrout when 
her medicine chest, or drawer, was some calcined | permitted to stand for some time in a copper ves- 


magnesia, which, if timely administered, would 
have saved her lovely, perchance her first and 
only boy. Oh, whatare all the boquets and fine 
dresses in the world to her, compared with such 
knowledge ? 

Take another case. A husband returning 
home, on a summer afternoon, desires some aci- 
dulous drink. Opening a cupboard, he sees a 
small box, labelled “ salts of lemon,” and making 
a solution of this, he drinks it freely. Presently, 
he feels distress, sends for his wife, and ascertains 
that he has drank a solution of oxalic acid, which 
she has procured to take stains from linen. The 
physician is sent for; but the unavoidable delay 
attending his arrival is fatal. When he arrives, 
perhaps he sees upon the very table on which 
the weeping widow bows her head, a piece of 
chalk, which, if given in time, would have cer- 
tainly prevented any mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is the article generally 
used to destroy the vermin which sometimes in- 
fest our couches. A solution of it is laid upon 
the floor, in a tea-cup, when the domestics go 
down to dine, leaving the children up stairs to 


sel, has produced death in a few hours. Cooks 
sometimes permit pickles to remain in copper 
vessels, that they may acquire a rich green color, 
which they do by absorbing poison. 

Families have often been thrown into disease 
by eating such dainties, and many have died, in 
some instances without suspecting the cause. 
That lady has certainly some reason to congratu- 
late herself upon her education, if, under such 
circumstances, she knows that pickles rendered 
green by verdigris, are poisonous, and that the 
white of an egg is an antidote. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, but our 
space forbids. Enough has been shown, we 
hope, to convince the utilitarian that a know- 
ledge of chemistry is an important element i 
the education of the female sex ; that without 
it they are imperfectly qualified for the duties 
devolving upon them in the domestic relation, 
and poorly prepared to meet its emergencies. 





It is well to cure, but better to prevent a dis- 
temper. he first shows more skill, but the last 
more wisdom. 
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Copy of a Certificate of Removal for N— N— 
and Family. 

At the request of N. N—, we do hereby cer. 
tify, that the said N. N. acquainted our Men’s 
Meeting with his intention of removing himself 
and his family out of this nation into New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania, in America, and we have noth- 
ing to charge against him or his family as to 
their conversation in the world, since they fre- 
quented our meeting; but hath walked honestly 
among men, for aught we know or can hear of 
by enquiry which hath been made. But our 
Friends’ Meeting is generally dissatisfied with 
his so removing, he being well settled with his 
family, and having sufficient substance for food 
and raiment, which all that profess godliness in 
Christ Jesus ought to be content with; for we 
brought nothing into this world, and we are sure 
to take nothing out; and he hath given us no 
satisfactory reason for his removing. But our 
godly jealousy is, that his chief ground is fear- 
fulness of suffering here for the testimony of Je- 
sus, or coveting worldly liberty. All which we 
certify from our Men’s Meeting at Mount Mel- 
lick, 25th of 12th mo., 1682. And we further 
certify, that enquiry hath been made concerning 
the clearness of the sons of said N. N. from all 
entanglements of marriage, and that they are 
released for aught we find. 

Signed, by the advice and in the behalf of the 
meeting, . 


From our Women’s Monthly Meeting, held at our 
Meeting-House in Philadelphia, the 27th of 
10th mo., 1701: To our worthy and well-be- 
loved Friends and Sisters in London, Bristol, 
or wherever these shall come, grace, mercy and 
peace, from God the Father, be greatly multi- 
plied among you all. 


These may certify*you, that our loving and 
well-beloved friend, Letitia Penn, intending to 
cross the seas with her honorable parents, has 
for good order’s sake, desired a certificate from 
us, and we can freely certify all whom it may 
concern, that she hath behaved herself hereaway 
soberly and according to the good instruction 
which she hath received in the way of truth; 
being well-inclined, courteously carriaged, and 
sweetly-tempered in her conversation among us, 
as also a diligent comer to meetings, and we 
hope hath plenteously received of the dews which 
have fallen on God’s people, to her settlement 
and establishment in the same. She is cleared 
of any engagement on the account of marriage, 
as far as we know of, and our desires are for her 
preservation, that she may faithfully serve the 
God of her fathers, that so her green years being 
seasoned with grace, may bud, blossom and bring 
forth fruit to the praise of God and comfort of 
his people—which is the true desire of your 
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friends and sisters in the near relation of the un- 
changeable truth. 

Signed, in and on behalf and by the appoint- 
ment of this meeting, by ae . 


SMALL CHARITIES. 


What? you ain’t a going to send a looking- 
glass to that forlorn old woman? exclaimed a 
little girl to her benevolet aunt. 

“Why, yes,” replied Aunt Susan; “ I obser- 
ved that poor Nannie, (who is blind of one eye 
and crippled in one hand, so that she can slowly 
and painfully earn bya little sewing barely 
enough to pay her rent,) always keeps her little 
room and herself, as far as she can see, very 
tidy ; but her old black cap is always awry, and 
the patch intended to cover the disfigured eye 
is never exactly in the place to answer the pur- 
pose. This gives her rather a repulsive appear- 
ance, and might deter those benevolent indivi- 
duals from aiding her who only give to interesting 
looking, people.” 

“Well, I never should have thought of that, 
and as I have a spare brush and comb—” 

‘“‘ Exactly the things most needed,” interrupt- 
ed Aunt Sasan, “and you shall go and carry 
them to poor old Nannie.” 

How many people imagine it is not in their 
power to aid the poor, and how many others do 
aid them in the least troublesome way, without 
inquiry as to what will be most useful. A yery 

ectable but extremely indigent old lady ac- 
tually complained the other day that “all her 
friends sent her sugar and tea. Now, if one 
would only give me a little charcoal to boil the 
water, or a little change to buy bread, I might 
makea comfortable meal.” Rice, which makes 
a large bundle at a small cost, is often bestowed 
upon the poor by those who do not remember 
that considerable fuel must be consumed to cook 
it. ‘The same amount of bread or crackers 
would be much more useful and palatable. Now, 
Aunt Susan, to whom we have referred, has 
very little to give, but gives that little in the 
most judicious way, so that she docs a great 
deal of good. She will send a pair of scissors 
or a paper of needles to a poor seamstress ; if 
her eyes are failing, a pair of spectacles; and 
actually suggested that instead of buying black- 
berries for tea, the money should -be expended 
for a pail to save a poor woman (who only had 
a small pitcher) so many wearisome journeys to 
the pump; and was so extravagant as to give 
away her best pair of shoes, (being “ so attach- 
ed to her old ones,’”’) to enable a poor woman to 
carry home her work. 

These trifling incidents are recorded merely 
to remind benevolent but thoughtless people 
what a vast amount of benefit might be confer- 
red, if every one that is able (and who is not?) 
would supply some of the lesser wants of the 
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poor, who are often harshly reproved for a want 
of cleanliness, by those who never think of re- 
medying the evil by the bestowal of a towel, 
broom or a piece of soap. Very industrious wo- 
men can often earn hardly sufficient for rent and 
food for their families, and never have a spare 
shilling to procure little conveniences that are 
essential to enable them to live decently. The 
unused articles stowed away in people’s pantries 
would do a world of good if judiciously disposed of. 

The greatest dread of a poor man, wasting 
with consumption, was that he should die in the 
night, without a light to enable him to see for 
the last time the faces of his wife and child. A 
candlestick (which gas had rendered useless) 
and a shilling’s worth of candles, were to him 
priceless gifts, and served to light his pathway 
to the grave, which received him a month after- 
ward.—New York Tribune. 
St 
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The certificates of removal which will be found 
in the present number, differ so widely from the 
form now used, that they may be interesting to 
some of our readers. And they exhibit, too, the 
care and concern which the society felt at that 
time, that its members should not only be pre- 
servgd in simplicity and moderation, but that 
their conversation should be consistent with ther 
profession. 


The Epistle from the Quarterly Meeting of 
Leeds to its constituent meetings, altho~gh writ- 
ten so many years ago, will, we think, apply to 
our present condition. The same want of watch- 
ful care over ourselves and our fellow-members, 
has produced the same effects; and through no 
other medium can we be brought into the posi- 
tion we were designed to occupy, than by~ be- 
coming the humble followers of Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 


We regret the omission of the signature to an 
article in last week’s paper, by a valued corres- 
pondent. 


we 


Drep,—On the 6th instant, at the residence of his 
son, Doct. E. Michener, in Newgarden, Chester 
County, Pa., Morpecar Micuener, aged 95 years. 

Possessed of a naturally vigorous constitution— 
active and industrious in bis habits—and withal 
temperate in all things—he was enabled to reach the 
extreme limit of human life with almost uninter- 
rupted health. It is not recollected that he had 
been confined to his bed, by sickness, a single day, 


for more than half a century. Unobtrusive in his 
manners, he performed the various duties which 
devolced upon him in the several relations of son, 
husband, father, and neighbor without ostentation ; 
in a way which commanded the respect of all who 
knew him—effectually silenced the tongue of slan- 
der, and permitted him to die as he had lived, at 
peace with all mankind, and without a known ene- 
my who could desire him any harm. ; 

‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” FILIUS. 

Drep,—On the 3d inst., Saran Repwoop Lone- 
STRETH, daughter of M. Fisher and Mary T. Long- 
streth, aged 3 years and 5 months. 

—— On the evening of Fifth day, the 5th inst., 
Mary W. Hawerns, daughter of William and Re- 
becca Hawkins, aged 23 months and 12 days. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON TO E. M.—NO. XXVIII. 


Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1840. 

My pear Exriza—It is a long time since we 
have conversed with each other, through this in- 
termediate channel ; but, judging from my own 
heart, affection’ maintains its vitality, and often 
wafts a silent tribute to each other. This, my 
dear, is a belief fraught with so much more en- 
joyment than suspicions of neglect and cold in- 
difference, that I am inclined to cherish it in 
preference to that which is wounding to the © 
feelings. If it is the same case with thee, then 
we stand upon the same footing, as in days past, 
when surrounding in family compact your cheer- 
ful fire or social board, or cornered with thee, in 
some retired nook, engaged with our writing du- 
ties, Xe. 

Memory often retraces pleasant scenes partici- 
pated in, in Baltimore, as well as those of pecu- 
liar trial; but human life is filled up with 
vicissitudes, and it is only by keeping a steady 
eye upon the favors and mercies dispensed each 
passing day, that we are enabled, with serenity 
of mind, to ride upon the, billows, confiding in 
that Almighty arm, which has hitherto sustained 
in every time of peril. . . es 


Avondale, 7th mo., 1842. 

Tam ever among the delinquents, in some 
way or other; but I little expected, my dear 
Eliza, after the pleasant renewal of social ming- 
ling, which I was privileged to enjoy last autumn, 
that it would be so long before I should greet 
thee with a written evidence that time had not 
laid a blighting hand upon my affections. I often 
recur to my last agreeable sojourn in Baltimore, 
as well as to days farther in the rear. How 
many are gathered to their final home, whose 
countenances we loved to look upon, and whose 
voices were cheering to us, when we were co-la- 
borers in one department of the Yearly Mceting; 
but others have been raised to steady the ark, 
and though discouragements sometimes crowd 
upon the mind, yet I feel solaced with the belief 
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that, however far and wide many may have wan- 
dered from the simplicity and purity of those 
principles we are professing to the world, still 
will testimony-bearers come forth, clothed with 
power from on high, to advance the standard of 
truth and righteousness in the earth. 

Icame to Avondale the next week after our 
Yearly Meeting. I love the country—its recrea- 
tions suit my views of enjoyment, as well as 
health, better than those of a city. When I 
wish to walk, I put on a sun-bonnet, and sally 
forth, to hold communion with nature. Whilst 
surveying its varied beauties, the mind cannot 
but turn to nature’s God, and admire his wis- 
dom, goodness and love, who so bountifully pro- 
vides for his erring creature man. 

In the busy haunts of the multitude, intent on 
different purposes, a differert train of thought is 
induced. I sometimes think I shull locate here 
altogether, and become a member of the meet- 
ing, where, in childhood, seated on the gallery- 
steps, for wantof room elsewhere, I often wished 
I could recline my head on a pillow. 

We miss dear M. E. from our social circle. 
She was a precious one—but she has been privi- 
leged thus early to quit a scene of many trials, 
and has, I doubt not, been admitted into a habi- 
tation not built with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

I hope my example may not be followed by 
thee, my dear E., but, christian-like, a letter 
from thee may soon find its way to Avondale. 

I must now bid thee an affectionate farewell, 
and in the hope of soon hearing from thee, sub- 
scribe myself 


Thy attached friend, R. M. 





THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 


Buy any matches?—buy any matches ?— 
please, sir; buy my matches? and as the rain 
beat down with measured tread on the old market 
sheds in Market street, two tiny bare feet, with 
reluctant pressure, kept tune on the cold, wet 
pavement below. Surprised, we turned to dis- 
cover what the owner of that plaintive voice 
could be hopeful of doing, on such a night, and 
at such an hour, when match buyers had retired 
to their homes and their chambers ; the bits of 
wood—the sad, feeble voice that cries—the in- 
fant hand of poverty that presented them—the 
expression which asks and urges—was not in 
their dreams ; THEY wandered then where no 
such children come. 

We turned; was there hope in that face as it 
turned to look up to us imploringly ? revealing 
small pale features by the lamp light, which 
gave an additional pallor to her appearance. Na- 
ture need not be ashamed of her handiwork in 
this child of misfortune, methought, as great 
tears rolled from the lustrous eye, and atwaken- 
ing a response down in the well of our own soul. 
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Those tears were from the great fountain of 
childhood’s woes, where, as age comes on, the 
waters dry up, and a consuming fire rages in its 
depths, which scorches and burns the goodness 
and purity that was planted there, and might, 
but for it, grow and strengthen into perfect 
bloom. About her fair proportioned forehead 
lay “‘ matted and uncombed locks.” Her Gre- 
cian profile and general expression gave one an 
idea of superiority in this, over other children 
usually found clad in such habiliments and thus 
employed. This aroused in us an indescribable 
desire to know of what and whom she was, and 
why in the big lone market shed at this unsea- 
sonable hour. Why, child, what are you doing 
here at this time of night? were our words; 
this is no time to sell matches ; see, there is only 
an occasional person in the street, and they are 
not likely to stop and buy matches in the rain. 
* Oh! please to buy my matches—do, sir; and 
let me go home!” Go home at any rate—there 
is no one to buy to-night—go home and wait till 
morning, besides you have exposed the matches 
to the rain, and they are spoiled. Again those 
dewy eyes, full of sad memorials, raised to our 
own with a gaze, such as would haunt us be- 
tween waking and sleeping. It spoke the an- 
guish of that child’s heart, grown old with its 
cares, and we would gladly have shut it out; and 
the soft trembling voice broke forth—a new 
trouble was hers. ‘Oh, sir; if they are spoiled, 
I shall stay in this market all night, and in the 
morning I shall not dare go home, for I shall 
have no money. I can never go to bed till I 
have sold all my matches—they will never let 
me.” 

The sad reality of the oft-told tale ran through 
our mind, that this little creature was driven 
forth day by day to sell those bits of merchan- 
dise, with orders not to return without money, 
obtained by the sale of a given quantity of the 
same. Preferring that she should give her own 
story, we asked, “‘ Why can’t you go home?” 
Her eyes fell as she replicd, picking the string 
that fastened her hood; * Oh sir, father—is—is 
—mother says I must not tell about him—she 
is good and feels so bad about him! I can’t tell 
about him—but he will not let me come home, 
unless I bring money for him to get what he 
wanis.” 

Affecting ignorance, we suggested that he 
wanted the money to buy bread. “No,” said 
the child, “once he did buy bread,” and added, 
half doubtingly, “ mother says we lived in a nice 
house, but father got sick or something, and 
did’nt live there any more, and he never buys 
bread any more.” No pleasant recollection came 
rushing in to darken the present by comparison, 
or beguile her for a moment, to let her live over 
again the past; ’twas not her recollection, but 
her mother’s—a pleasant something beyond her 
conception—better for her had her little memory 
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retained it, for ’tis painfully pleasant to look | gentleman has brought me home under his um- 
back upon bright or even shadowy conceptions, | brella.”’ “Heigh there, has Nannie come? 
when the present is dark and the future heavy | have you sold out and brought me the money ? 
and dense with its unrelieved blackness. ‘Where | you’r rather late; I can’t wait so long another 
is your home, child, I will go and take you,” | night—hand over the change,” said a trembling 
saidwe. ‘Itsa long walk for a gentleman togo| broken voice. Father, father, a gentleman is 
in such a storm: oh! if I could only sell my| here; don’t talk about the money now.” The 
matches, I would run‘down there in a little time. | woman had lighted a bit of tallow candle, and as 
“Come,” said we, drawing her under the um-| its first faint glimmer reached the more remote 
brella, as we merged into the open space. The | corner, and revealed the migerable apartments, 
vaulted heavens were black and spread a gloom, | shrinking feeling came over us. The gaunt 
through which the rays from the street lamps | form of the mother as she held the light in her 
pierced but dimly. The rain fell faster and in | hand, looking the perfect embodiment of despair, 
greater drops, and the heavy Autumnal wind | her eyes directed to a straw bed on one side 
impeded the progress and chilled the strong, | where we directed our gaze and discovered thereon 
well-clad man, and for any other than an ac-|the father—the natural guide and protector, 
customed child, must have been beyond endu- | bloated and besotted, struggling in the last days 
rance; but she, one of the many infant victims | of a drunkard’s career—all plainly told the de- 
of misfortune, had learned to encounter and en- mon, rum, had driven them here, from their 
dure so very early. ’Twas plain that her father | quiet, peaceful home that lived in the mother’s 
had lost his way before her time, and she, a| recollection and the child’s imagination—tbis 
helpless thing, had been set down in a wilder-| had pursued, and was still pursuing them. The 
ness life, amid surroundings beyund her control, | bitter’ draught of misery had been swallowed 
and was wandering—Oh ! she knew not whither. | even to the dregs; earth gave them no hiding 
When the good shepherd gathers his flock, will | place, save in her’ bosom—there the relentless 
not this lamb require and be shown especial fa-| foe is baffled—the victim is sheltered there. 
vor? Her misdeeds, for whom others than her-| There was no inclination for conversation, no 
self are responsible, forgotten in commisseration | words came up to express the thoughts which 
and love—for ’tis such as her that elicit most of | such a scene crowded upon us. Suggesting the 
these from the good parent. At first our little propriety of a dry dress for the child, we were 
guide was reluctant, as if fearing some harm| told she wore all she had—shivering and satu- 


would come of her being taken home. Kigd| rated in the only clothes she had! She was 
words assured her, and removed her fear of dan- | late, and he who once provided for her, had, in 


ger—passing into Seventh street, we commenced consequence of her being late, pawned the last 
a dreary walk towards Moyamensing. Our lit- change she possessed. No fire, and no place to 
tle guide was silent, and evidently moody, and | make one, a sickening consciousness of suffering 
despite all effort to draw from her something to | without power to relieve, hushed us into silence, 
form conclusions of family history, nought could | and only able to do the little to redeem the 
be drawn forth, save sighs and monosyllables. pawned clothing, we turned sadly and thought- 
Reaching that well known concentration of fully away, full of the strengthened resolution 
heathenism, Bedford street, we traversed it a| to labor on and on, with a fixed purpose which 
short distance and turned into a narrow lane that | shall never yield, until the last child, young and 
led to the rear of an old wobden building, one innocent, is sent forth in the pelting storms in 
side of which had decayed so entirely as to give | the night-time, to feed the insatiate fire kindled 
the house a reeling position, a fitting sign for the | and kept burning by rum. We left Nannie there, 
drunken inhabitants of the neighborhood. “ Be then, but remembered her well ; the thought of 
careful now,” said the child, ‘the stairs are bro- | her on that dismal night never left us, and now 
ken, and some of them are gone; be careful or! she is cared for kindly in the “ Home” where 
you'll fall.” She clambered up the steps lead- | many a worse than orphan finds an asylum, 
ing the way; the steps trembled, and the wind | away from vice and temptation, where temporal 
rattled the loose boards like the playing of a | wants are cared for, the blighted soul is warmed 
castinet band out of time. The Statehouse clock | and quickened into new life, and prepared for 
added to the hollow dreariness about us, as its usefulness here, and peaceful rest beyond.— 
solemn and measured tones proclaimed, as it Daily Reyister. 

seemed, with unusual deliberation and precision, 

the hour on the verge of which we enter upon . 
another day. The door opened hurriedly, and; Love labor; for if thou dost not want it for 
the figure of a woman stood before it to receive | food, thou mayest for physic. It is wholesome 
the little wanderer, “OQ where have you been for thy body, and good for thy mind. It pre- 
till this late hour—I have waited so long for | vents the fruits of idleness, which many times 
you, and, began to fear you were lost and would come of nothing to do, and leads too many to do 
never come to me again.” Hush, mother, a , what is worse than nothing. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 


There is hardly a more common error, espe- 
cially among the wealthier classes of society, 
than that of justifying extravagance of living as 
a bounty to the poor. The man who yearly 
wastes thousands of dollars in gorgeous furniture, 
expensive clothing, magnificent buildings, &c., 
justifies himself to his own heart, on the plea 
that he is really, in doing these things, doing God 
service. Very probably, the longer he thinks 
about the matter, the more convinced does he be- 
come, that his extravagance is not only justifia- 
ble, but very praiseworthy; and the inquiry which 
begun with fearful misgivings as to what answer 
he should render at the great day of account to 
the command, “ Steward, give an account of thy 
stewardship,” ends in the conviction, that instead 


of being selfish, he is one of the most charitable 
and deserving of men. 


Now it is our purpose to prove, in a few words, 
that the almost universal mode of reasoning on 
this subject is unsound and fallacious; and that 
the prejudice against extravagance, which has 
come down to us from our forefathers, is not one 
founded upon mistaken notions of things. 

We will take the case of a man who has a 

yearly income of three thousand dollars, and who 
can live comfortably on two thousand a year. He 
has then a thousand dollars over, which he can 
devote either to selfish or liberal purposes. Sup- 
pose he spends that overplus of a thousand dol- 
lars yearly, in buying more expensive clothes, or 
adorning his house, or invests it in other unpro- 
ductive ways; we grant that, in so doing he will 
pay it away in wages to artisans, &ec., but he 
withdraws that much from the productive capital 
of the world. The artisans receive work to the 
simple amount of the one thousand dollars, but 
the one thousand days’ work which they 
given for it, is so much dead capital. They 
as well have been employed in digging a di 
and filling it up again. 
_ But suppose that that moncy, instead of being 
invested in clothing, ornaments, &c., had been 
employed in some useful way, in business, manu- 
facturing, farming, &c. The artisans would still 
have had the same amount of work and wages, 
and the proceeds of that work would be a house 
that might be lived in, or cloth that might be 
worn, or food that might be consumed. 

Or, to make the illustration still more simple, 
and prove to the extravagant man that he is not 
a charitable one :—Does he not see the difference 
between taking a thousand dollars and purchasing 
jewelry with it to wear on his person, and taking 
the same thousand dollars and buying bread with 
it for the sufferers by a famine? In both cases 
the original thousand is paid to the working 
classes ; but in the former the work of many men 
for many weeks is squandered on the vanities of 
one man, while in the other it is employed in 
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ministering to the necessities of hundreds. Is it 
alk the same, then, what a man does with his mo- 
ney; whether he uses it to minister to his own 
selfish gratifications, or uses it, as a steward of 
Heaven, to give employment and bread to his 
fellow men? 

One word in conclusion. We are not a utili- 
tarian in the narrow sense of the word. We be- 
lieve that beauty also has its uses, and high uses. 
The blue sky, the green earth, the clouds, the 
sunrises, and the sunsets, all teach us the great 
utility of beauty; for God has made all nature 
beautiful, and nothing in vain. Nothing inani- 
mate, by any possibility, can become aught else 
than beautiful. The clouds shift, and vary, and 
change, but lose not their beauty; the river flows 
gradually along, is broken and torn by jagged 
rocks, or is flung down into deep abysms, but 
grows more beautiful in proportion as it is rent 
and tortured ; for God has made beauty the deep- 
centered law of the natural world. 

We believe that man, in his works, should 
imitate, in this respect, the great Creator. Let 
every thing that is made by men, also be made, 
as far as possible, beautiful ; let all useful things 
be made beautiful. 

Neither would we oppose the making of things 
which, like the flowers, are valuable for their 
beauty alone. Bnt let us keep a reasonable dis- 
cretion in this respect. Let us imitate, in this 
also, the Creator, who has made comparatively 
fey things that have not their practical uses. 
Sarely it cannot be pleasing to the Father of us 
all, to see so large a proportion of the yearly pro- 
ductions of the earth squandered in things of 
mere beauty, when thousands are living in nar- 
row dirty courts, clothed in rags, and often in 
want of the coarsest food. Grant that it often 
is; in one sense, * their owp fault;” they are 
still, however degraded, however guilty, our 

rethren; and “ blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” —Sat. Ev. Post. 


The pains we spend upon our mortal selves 
will perish with ourselves; but the care we 
give out of a good heart to others—the efforts 
of disinterested duty, the deeds and thoughts 
of pure affection—are never lost; they are liable 
to no waste, and are like a force that propagates 
forever, changing itself but not losing its in- 
tensity. In short, there is a sense in which 
nothing human dies; nothing, at least, which 
proceeds from the higher and characteristic 
part of man’s nature; nothing which he does 
as a subject of God’s moral law. Material struc- 
tures are dissolved, the identity and fractions 
are gone; but mind partakes of the eternal of 
the Great Parent Spirit ; and thoughts, truths, 
emotions, once given to the world, are never lost. 
They exist as truly, and perform their duties as 
actively, athousand years after their origin, as 
on the day of their birth. 















































































































































































































































































































































TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 
Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
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BROTHERS! WE ARE MEN! 


We are men—made in the image 
Of the mighty One 

Who hath crowned the earth with beauty, 
*Neath the golden sun; 

Children of a common Father, 
Whose prevailing love 

Is unbounded as the day-beams 
Shining from above : 

Highest rank in God’s creation 
Is our station, then: 

Form divine is on our features ; 

Rulers o’er all meaner creatures— 

Brothers! we are men! 


Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe, 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 












































And yet, this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 


Search through the wardrobe of the world; 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 
So glorious a pair. 


In our souls the lamp of reason 
Streams with hallowed light; 
Intellectual glories round us 
Shed their radiance bright. 
Thus exalted in our being, 
?Tis the will of Heaven 
That we still go on improving 
Gifts which He hath given; 
Filling up our brief existence— 
Threescore years and ten; 
Loving virtue as a mother, 
Doing good to one another— “~ 
Brothers! we are men! 


We are men; but oh how often 
Are our gifts despised, 

And the dignity of manhood 
Blindly sacrificed ! 

Oft is mercy’s fountain frozen 
In the human breast: 

Millions sink beneath the tyrant, 
Tearful and oppressed. 

Cries of sorrow loudly echo 
Over hill and glen; 

Hapless thousands wildly grieving, 14 


And why? because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 
Whose heart is beating love. 


They tell me of her merry laugh; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee : 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 
And infant purity. 


They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid; 

For the old road of human life, 
Is very roughly laid. 


High hills and swift descents abound; 
And, on so rude a way, 

Feet that can wear these coverings 
Would surely go astray. 


Sweet little girl! be mine the task 
Thy feeble steps to tend! 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, 
Thy playmate and thy friend! 


No kind hand their wrongs relieving— 
Brothers! we are men! 


Love’s the lesson wisdom teaches, 
Gentle are her words, 

Sweeter than the brooklet’s murmurs, 
And the song of birds. 

As we all are fellow-pilgrims 
To a brighter sphere, 

Why should strife attend the moments 
Of our sojourn here? 

For a higher purpose truly 
Were we fashioned, when 

Deity in fairest traces 

Crowned our souls with heavenly gracee—* 
Brothers! we are men! 


And when ——— shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 

In cheerful peace along! 





SENSATIONS OF DROWNING. 


e following letter, describing the sensations 
of an individual on the point of drowning, is 
from Admiral Beaufort to Dr. Wollaston : 

From the Leisure Hour, 

The following circumstances which attended 
my being drowned, have been drawn up at your 
desire; they had not struck me as being so curi- 
ous as you consider them, because from two or 
three persons, who, like myself, had been recov- 
ered from a similar state, I have heard a detail 
of their feelings, which resembled mine as nearly 
as was consistent with our different constitutions 
and dispositions. 

Many years ago, when I was a youngster on 
board one of his majesty’s ships in Portsmouth 
Harbor, after sculling about in a very small boat, 
I was endeavoring to fasten her alongside the 
ship to one of the scuttlerings; in foolish eager- 
ness I stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of 
course upset, and I fell into the water, and, not 


Why should idle passions cheat us * 
Of our purest joy? . 
Why should pride the best emotions 
Of the breast destroy ? 
In the heart, affection’s fountain, 
Sweetly welling up, 
Seeks to mingle priceless blessings “ 
Ever in life’s cup: 
Let its waters flow and mingle 
Far as human ken, 
Till with love’s serene devotion 
Earth be covered as the ocean— 
Brothers! we are men! 





A plump, well-trodden pair ; 
With striped stockings thrust within, 
Lie just beside my chair. 
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knowing how to swim, all my efforts to lay hold 
either of the boat or the floating sculls, were 
fruitless. The transaction had not been observed 
by the sentinel on the gangway, and therefore it 
was not till the tide had drifted me some dis- 
tance astern of the ship that a man in the foretop 
saw me splashing in the water, and gave the 
alarm. The first lieutenant instantly and gal- 
lantly jumped overboard, the carpenter followed 
his example, and the gunner hastened into a boat 
and pulled after them. With the violent but 
vain attempts to make myself heard, J had swal- 
lowed much water; 1 wassoon exhausted by my 
struggles, and before any relief reached me, I had 
sunk below the surface ;—all hopes had fled— 
all excrtion ceased—and I felt that I was drown- 
ing. 

So far, these facts were either partially re- 
membered after my recovery, or supplied by | 
those who had latterly witnessed the scene ; for 
during an interval of such agitation a drowning | 
person is too much occupied in catching at every 

passing straw, or too much absorbed by alternate 
* hope and despair, to mark the succession of 





events very accurately. Not so, however, with 
the facts which immediately ensued: my mind | 
had then undergone the sudden revolution which 
appeared to you so remarkable, and all the cir- 
cumstances of which are now as vividly fresh in 
my memory as if they had occurred but yester- | 
day. From the moment that all exertion had 
ctased—which I imagine was the immediate con- 


sequence of complete suffocation—a calm feeling 
of the most perfect tranquillity superseded the 
previous tumultuous resignation—for drowning | 
no longer appeared to be an evil—I no longer 
thought of being rescued, nor was I in any bo- 


dily pain. On the contrary, my sensations were 
now of rather a pleasureable cast, partaking of 
that dull but contented sort of feeling which pre- | 
cedes the sleep produced by fatigue. Though 
the senses were thus deadened, not so the mind; 
its activity seemed to be invigorated in a ratio 
which defies all description, for thought rose af- 
ter thought with a rapidity. of succession that is 
not only indescribable, but probably inconceiva- 
ble by any one who has not himself been in a 
similar situation. The course of those thoughts 
I can even now in a great measure retrace; the 
event which had just taken. place—the awkward- 
ness that had produced it—the bustle it must 
have occasioned (for I had observed two persons 
jump from the chains)—the effect it would have 
on a most affectionate father—the manner in 
which he would disclose it to the rest of the fa- 
mily, and a thousand other circumstances min- 
utely associated with home, were the first series 
of reflections that occurred. They then took a 
wider range: our last cruise—a former voyage, 
and shipwreck—my school—the progress I made 
there, and the time I had misspent—and even all 
my boyish pursuits and adventures. ‘Thus trav- 
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elling backwards, every past incident of my life 
seemed to glance across my recollection in retro- 
grade succession ; not, however, in mere outline, 
as here stated, but the picture filled up with 
every minute and collateral feature; in short, the 
whole period of my existence seemed to be placed 
before me in a kind of panoramic review, and 
each act of it seemed to be accompanied by a 
consciousness of right or wrong, or by some re- 
flection on its cause or its consequences ; indeed, 
many trifling events which had been long forgot- 
ten then crowded into my imagination, and with 
the character of recent familiarity. May not all 
this be some indication of the almost infinite 
power of memory with which we may awaken in 
another world, and thus be compelled to contem- 
plate our past lives? But, however that may be, 


one circumstance was highly remarkable; the 


innumerable ideas which flashed into my mind 


were all retrospective; yet I had been religiously 


brought up; my heres and fears of the next 
world had lost nothing of their early strength, 


and at any other period intense interest and aw- 


ful anxiety would have been excited by the mere 
probability that I was floating on the threshold 
of eternity; yet at that inexplicable moment, 
when I had a full conviction that I had crossed 
that threshold, not a single thought wandered 
into the future—I was wrapt entirely in the past. 
The length of time that was occupied by this 
deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of time 
into which they were condensed, I cannot now 
state with precision, yet certainly two minutes 
could not have elapsed from the moment of suf- 
focation to that of my being hauled up. 

The strength of the flood-tide made it exped’- 
ent to pull the boat at once to another ship, 
where I underwent the usual vulgar process of 
emptying the water by letting my head hang 
downwards, then bleeding, chafing, and even ad- 
ministering gin; but my submersion had been 
really so brief, that, according to the account of 
the lookers-on, I was very quickly restored to 
animation. 

My feelings while life was returning were the 
reverse in every point of those which have been 
described above. One single but confused idea 
—a miscrable belief that I was drowning—dwelt 
upon my mind ; instead of the multitude of clear 
and definite ideas which had recently rushed 
through it, a helpless anxiety—-a kind of contin- 
uous nightmare—seemed to press heavily on 
every sense, and to prevent the formation of any 
one distinct thought, and it was with difficulty 
that I became convinced that I was really alive. 
Again, instead of being absolutely free from all 
bodily pain, as in my drowning state, I was now 
tortured by pain all over me ; and though I have 
been since wounded in several places, and have 
often submitted to severe surgical discipline, yet 
my sufferings were at that time far greater ; at 
least, in general distress. On one occasion I was 
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shot in the lungs, and, after lying on the deck at 
night for some hours bleeding from other wounds, 
I at length fainted. Now, as I felt sure that the 
wound in the lungs was mortal, it will appear 
obvious that the overwhelming sensation which 
accompanies fainting must have produced a per- 


fect conviction that [ was then in the act of dy-| 


ing. Yet nothing in the least resembling the 
operations of my mind when drowning, then took 
place; and when I began to recover, I returned 
to a clear conception of my real state. 

If these involuntary experiments on the opera- 
tion of death afford any satisfaction or interest to 
you, they will not have been suffered quite in 
vain by Yours, very truly, 

F. Beaurort. 


SHIPWRECK ON AN ISLAND OF PEARL SHELLS, 


We copy the following account of a shipwreck 
and discovery of an island of pearls, froma 
California paper of recent date : 

Captain Snow left San Franciseo September 
Oth, 1852, in the brig Chatham, owned by him- 
self, which was chartered by a firm in that city, 
one of whom, Mr. Lamont, accompanied him as 
supercargo, and a Dr. Burke, as passenger to 
some island south of Tahiti, at which they in- 
tend to touch. The voyage was afterwards 
changed. The Chatham was chartered for a 
trading voyage, and accordingly touched at 
three groups, Marquesas, Society, and Harvey’s 
Islands. She left the latter for San Francisco 
on the 28th of December, 1852, and went 
ashore January 5th on an island not laid down 
on any chart, inhabited by savages, who showed 
no other signs of having seen civilized man be- 
fore, except the fact that they had a great terror 
for fire-arms. 

The captain had saved his instrument, and 
Dr. Burk alone had saved pistols and powder. 
The captain immediately constructed a boat 
from pieces of the wreck, which was finished 
in about six weeks, and himself, brother, Dr. 
Burke, and one other, put to sea in her,. but as 
ske leaked badly they put back, and in about 
six weeks went to sea again, and steered for 
Humphrey’s Island, where they arrived. Mr. 
Lamont, thinking the boat unsafe, declined go- 
ing in her. At Humphrey’s Island they found 
a party of pearl fishers, established by Captain 
Hort, owner of the British brig Caroline Hort, 
and learned that he was expected to arrive there 
soon. They accordingly waited the arrival of the 
vessel, in hopes of getting passage in her to some 
frequented port. 

The island on which they were wrecked 
abounds in pearl shells. Consequently, when 
Captain Hort arrived and learned this fact, he 
was unwilling to take any of them with him 
until he should have taken a party to the island 
and set them at work diving for himself; but 


finding that he could not obtain the requisite 
information for that purpose, he finally con- 
sented to take Dr. Burke and Captain Snow, on 
condition that they should not reveal the lo- 
eality of the island to any one else, which they 
promised. Captain Snow says, he was very 
kindly treated by Captain Hort, after gettin 
on board, though he was several times selenal 
a passage before consent was given, owing to 
| the interest Captain Hort had in keeping the 
island to himself until he should have established 
a fishery there. 


THREE POETS IN A PUZZLE. 


I led the horse to the stable, when a fresh 
perplexity arose. I removed the harness without 
| difficulty, but, after many strenuous attempts, I 
could not remove the collar. In despair, I called 
| for assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. 
Wordsworth brought his ingenuity into exercise, 
but, after several unsuccessful efforts, he re- 
linquished the achievement, as a thing altogether 
|impracticable. Mr. Coleridge now tried his 
hand, but showed no more grooming skill than 
| his predecessors; for after twisting the poor 
| horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and the 
| great danger to his eyes, he gave up the useless 
| task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must have 
grown (by gout or dropsy) since the collar was 
puton; “for,” he said, “it was a down-right 
| impossibility for such a huge os frontis to pass 
|through so narrow a collar!” Just at this 
| iustant a servant girl came near, and understand- 
ing the cause of our consternation, “ La, master,” 
| said she, “ you don’t go about the work in the 
| right way. You should do like this,’ when, 
| turning the collar completely upside down, she 
| slipped it off in a moment, to our great hu- 
miliation and wonderment; each satisfied afresh 
that there were heights of knowledge in the 
world to which we had not yet attained.— Cottle’s 
Life of Coleridge. 


A NUMEROUS ANCESTRY. 

Fowler, the Phrenologist, in his work entitled 
;* Hereditary Descent,’’ says that every human 
being on the face of the globe is compelled, from 
a demand in Nature, to have two parents, four 
grand-parents, eight great-grand-parents, sixteen 
ancestors of the fourth generation back, thirty- 
two of the fifth, two hundred and fifty-six of the 
eighth, thirty-two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight of the fifteenth, almost one million 
and fifty thousand of the twentieth, and nearly 
one thousand seventy-three million of the thirti- 
eth generation. The whole number of every one’s 
ancestors for fifty generations, amounts to two 
thousand three hundred and sixty-two billions, 
seven hundred and forty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and fourteen millions, two hundred and 
| fourteen thousand and forty-six—(2,362,749, 
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914,214,046)—a multitude, verily, which no 
man can number, no mind conceive! The blood 
of this vast host is running in the veins of every 
living mortal, and that, reckoning back only 
fifty generations ! 


During the time that Sir Thomas Moore was 
Lord Chancellor of England, a gentleman who 
had a suit pending before him sent him a 
present of two silver flagons. The Chancellor 
immediately gave orders to his servants to fill 
them with the best wine in his cellar, and carry 
them back to the gentleman, and tell him that it 
gave him much pleasure to have an opportunity 
of obeying him, and that when the flasks were 
empty he should be welcomed to have them 
filled again. 


VARIETIES. 


Human Bones Frounp 1n Guano.—From the ship 
Brandscompt, unloading Peruvian guano, at Leith, 
there were exhumed the remains of three persons, 
evidently Peruvians, buried in the guano, and which 
had anparently not been disturbed in the process 
of loading the ship. The remains illustrate a 
curious property in the guano in preserving bones, 
hair and clothes, while completely decomposing 
flesh. It is not known when the bodies were 
originally interred, but the bones were all found as 
if they had been preserved in a museum, the hair 
remained upon the skull, and the clothes were but 
very little deeayed.—North British Mail. 


Evectric Gas as a Motive Power.—Notwith- 
standing the unfavorable predictions of the editor 
ofthe Scientific American, it appears that the applica- 
tion of electric gas as a motive power is successful. 
A vessel arrived at Montreal from Liverpool last 
week, in fourteen days, propelled by this power. 
The London Mining Journal also informs us, that 
the London North western and South-western Rail- 
way Company have already entered into contracts 
with the Electric Gas Company, for the use of the 
discovery for their locomotives. 


Catirornta Coat.—The Sacramento Union de- 
scribes some specimens of coal taken from the foot 
hills of the Sierra, in Butte county, about 40 miles 
above Marysville: 

“Tn external appearances it much resembled the 
more bituminuus varieties of coal, breaking with a 
shining fracture; but as the coal was taken from 
near the surface, it could not be considered asa 
fair sample, and we have no doubt that more favor- 
able specimens will be found. It was comparative- 
ly light, the specific gravity certainly not being so 
high as that of ordinary bituminous coal. 

“The vein in which it occurs is about six feet 
thick, crossing out with a dip of about 45 deg. ; 
but at some distance in the hill, where a shaft of 
29 feet has been sunken, to intercept the vein, it is 
found nearly horizontal. It burns with a clear 
bright flame, but appears not to have much 
strength.” 


Tue Duty on Woot.—Mr.Peter A. Brown, the 
distinguished and learned advocate of sheep-grow- 
ing in this country, has addressed a communication 
to Senator Cooper, of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the proposal to take off the duty entirely, 


( 


now existing upon wool worth less than ten cents a 
pound. Properly speaking, he says, there is no 
wool imported to the United States that is worth 
less than ten cents a pound. I presume that the 
recommendation refers to certain fleeces of sheep, 
which, in England, are called “long wool,” but 
which are not wool at all, but hair, that is imported 
from the Mediterranean and South America. To take 
off the duty on this article, he urges, would prove 
higly injurious to many persons in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia; same of whom 
are actually engaged in raising the species of sheep 
that produce this hair, aud are making preparations 
to enter into this valuable branch of agriculture. 


SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


New York, Jan. 13.—By the arrival of the bark 
Three Bells, intelligence has at last been received 
from the wreck of the steamship San Francisco. It 
is rendered certain that 240 of those on board per- 
ished, having been swept overboard by the sea dur- 
ing the gale on the 23d of Dec., by which the vesssel 
was crippled. 

The San Francisco remained afloat fiom the 23d 
ult., until the 5th of January, when she went down. 


DIFFERENT Pursuits IN THE United Srates.— 

| [t is estimated that 33,076 men in the U. States are 

engaged in internal navigation ; 56,021 in naviga- 

ling the ocean; 65,221 in the learned professions ; 

119,607 in commerce; 791,749 in manufactures ; 
and 3,719,951 in agriculture. 


NewspaPers.—It was not till Queen Anne’s time, 
1709, that London had a daily journal. Scotland 
had a newspaper in 1653; Ireland, in 1641; Ger- 
many, in 1612; the American colonies, in 1704. 
Italy had newspapers earlier than any other 
country. 

Vast Bustness.—The Central Railroad of New 
York has over twenty-six miles of freight cars in 
use, and still cannot accommodate the vast business 
that offers itself. 

Fiour.—The Rochester, N. Y., flour mills manu- 
facture daily 7,000 barrels of flour, for which they 
take in 31,000 bushels of wheat. To purchase the 
stock and operate the miils, over $1,200,000 are 
drawn from the banks every month. 


New Encianp Common Scnuoors.—During the 
past year 641,983 pupils attended the public schools 
in the six New England States. The whole cost of 
instruction for the year was $2,055,131 65. In Ver- 
mont, the average cost of each pupil was $2 22; 
in Maine, $1 34; in Connecticnt, $1 35; in Rhode 
Island, $1 64; in Massachusetts, #4 54. 

EmicraTion For NovemBer.—The total numbet 
of emigrants that arrived at the port of New York, 
during November, was 31,485, of whom 12,533 
were from Ireland, and 14,593 from Germany. The 
emigration for the corresponding month of 1850 
was 17,947; for 1851, 29,563 ; for 1852, 16,573. 

ILLITERATE Persons 1n New Encianp.—Accord- 
ing to the census of 1850, there were in Massachu- 
setts 28,346 persons over twenty years of age who 
could not read or write, of whom 26,584 were for- 
eigners. In all the rest of New England, there 
were 24,442 persoy’s who could not read or write, of 
whom 18,203 wer foreigners. In the whole United 
States, 858,306 .aves and 195,114 foreigners can- 
uot read. 
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Luncueon.—The word luncheon is a corruption 
of nuncheon, i.e., noonshun, the refreshment taken 
at noon, when laborers desist from work, to shun 
the heat. 


PuitapetpHia Markets :—Flour and Meal.-The 
Flour market is firmer from the effect of the advices 
by the Europa, and good Flour is held at $7. There 
is a steady demand for city consumption within the 
range of $7.50 to $8.50 for common and exira 
brands. Rye Flour is inactive; and is held at 
$4.87 a. $5.00 per bbl. Corn meal is unchanged. 
Brandywine is held at $3.50, last sales of Pennsyl- 
vania at $3.25. 


Grain.-Wheat is in demand. Sales of 2000 bus. 
red and white sold at prices to be fixed. Holders 
ask an advance of 10 a. 15 on Saturday’s prices. 
Last sales of Rye at 96c. Corn is held firmly at 
78 a. 80c. for new yellow. Oats, last sales South- 
ern at 42 a. 424c., and Pennsylvania at 43 a. 44c. 


HE PEACEABLE KINGDOM —Any Friend 
desirous to possess one of Edward Hicks? paint- 
ings of ‘‘ The Peaceable Kingdom,’ painted during 
the latter years of his life, and styled by him in a 


letter to the owner, one of the best he ever painted, 
can have the same at cost, $20, by calling at No. 
360 North Seventh Street, above Green Street. 


ALUABLE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS. 
A new Life of Elizabeth Fry, by S. Corder. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal. 

Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

Letters, &c., of Sarah Grubb, (late Lynes). 

Journal of Margaret Woods. 

Memorials of Rebecca Jones. 

Memorials of Friends, by S. Corder. 

Life of William and Alice Ellis. 

Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. 

Life of William Allen. 

Gurney’s Hymns. 

Memoirs of Maria Fox. 

Barclay’s Letters. 

Herschell’s Visit to my Fatherland. 

Also, a great variety of Books for Children. 
Published and for Sale by HENRY LONGSTRETH, 


Cheap School Book Depository, 317 Market St. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. : 


EEACHER WANTED.—A Female Friend is want- 
ed to take charge of a School at Pine Grove, with- 
in the limits of the Southern Quarterly Meeting.’ A 
moderate compensation will be insured by the Com- 
mittee, which will, in all probability, be considerably 
increased by pay scholars. Application may be made 
to Wm. W. Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, or 
to Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Kent Co., Delaware. 
12th mo. 27, 1853. 


FRIENDS’ 
CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
8. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 
DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 
plain persons generally. 


PRICES Low. 
1st mo. 21—tf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ 

ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila. 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
saalloe it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 


GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 


ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly claimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carryit into effect. 

Signed, Wituiam Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 

The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription “over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publ ishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 
Davin Etuis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samuet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 
Wituiam Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 


Philada., 11th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accommodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 


The Winter term will commence the 14thof 11th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the ase of 
alinecessary books, &e, except mathematical books and 
instruments. Cne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

0G"Stages meet the’ early morning and 23 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, an 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 








